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MAGAZINES IN SEPIA 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


“Not that Sepia, the other one. No, not that either, — the 
one over there.” These comments, made by a young Negro 
woman at a Harlem kiosh newsstand, suggest the difficulties one 
is likely to encounter in an effort to get one of the more recently 
published Negro picture magazines. 

Actually three of these magazines, published independent- 
ly and of the same style and format, have been given identical 
names. It almost appears that they have come out so fast that 
there has been little time for originality in title. Scores of them 
have appeared in the past three or four years, and their popu- 
larity has been such that the mortality has been relatively low. 

From the beginning they filled a need, — in fact, such an 
acute need that the grand-daddy of them all, Ebony, it was 
rumored, was able to swing it alone (i.e. without the customary 
vast financial backing until ABC figures provided a toe-hold on 
advertising revenue). The same publisher, - a young Negro, 
still in his early 30’s, also came out with a weekly called Jet. 
The format is the 4 x 6 pocket-size of the now defunct Quick, 
and its rise likewise has been astronomical. 

But with white picture magazines so easily available, - why 
are their Negro counterparts so vitally necessary? The answer 
is found in the audience that they try to reach. An understand- 
ing of the potential reader, how he feels and thinks, is basic to 
the success of any magazine. They must not displease or 
antagonize, — they must have the potential reader’s interest at 
heart and, where there is a clash of interest, there must be 
separate magazines. Social and economic forces create and 
destroy interest and sensitivity to pressure is great. Reader 
opinion is reflected, as well as inspired and defined. What they 
print is far-reaching in effect and reveals much. 


This summer a Negro ballplayer, Roy Campanella, went 
into the homes of 22 million families via the cover of Life. 
Untold other millions saw him on newsstands, in offices, and 
other places. This is significant, for such a powerful instrument 
of mass media does much to create attitudes in the public at 
large. 


Recently my students made a three-year study of the 
pictures of Negroes published in Life during the period July 
1949 to June 1952. It was discovered that a total of 53 Negroes 
appeared. A breakdown as to who were these Negroes was of 
interest: a) entertainers and athletes (only 3 other well-known 
personalities appeared), 17; b) servants and menials, 5; Negroes 
segregated, 5; c) mentally or physically handicapped, 4; d) 
native Africans, 4;e) comic Negroes, 4; f) criminal Negroes, 3; 
g) in Korean War, 3; h) participants in group surveys, 2; race 
riot victims, 2; religion, art, education, human interest, and in 
a feature story with whites - one each. 


From this small sampling there are several observations 
that might be noted. The existence of the vast majority of 
average, hardworking, middle class Negroes is ignored. Of 
course, it can be countered that they don’t make news, but this 
group among whites is often depicted. From August 1953 
to September 1951, there were weekly stories about some phase 
of the Korean War. This involved dozens of pictures of = 
in various stages of suffering and sacrifice. Yet in only 3 
pictures were Negroes shown. During the period from July 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE PUBLIC 


A considerable crisis in modern 
life has been produced by the in- 
creasing lack of relationship between 
our knowledge and our practice in 
human relationships. _ Institutions 
such as the “Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History”, 
have some responsibility for this 
condition. As an organization of 
scholars and teachers and those who 
are interested in a knowledge of his- 
tory, there has been oft-times a lack 
of relationship with the people. 
Nevertheless, we ask for the support 
of the people through their contribu- 
tions and their membership in the 
Association. The result has been 
that living sometimes in the “ivory 
tower complex” this Association, 
along with other institutions in our 
land, has not had the public 


sympathy and understanding which 


its work has deserved. It is not 
difficult, however, to have the Asso- 
ciation gain a larger position in the 
public mind and to meet the responsi- 
bility which rests upon it for the 
dissemination of this knowledge 
among the people. In order to 
achieve this purpose, we must plan 
to close the disparity between the 
accumulation and _ publication of 
knowledge and the development of 
understanding through the spread of 
information to the public. 

Scholarly associations, institutions 
and organizations must extend their 
teaching increasingly to the public 
if they are to be effective in their 
relationships. As they develop com- 
munication with the supporting 
public, there will come not only an 
awareness of the value of the Associa- 
tion but also the means of support. 
It is not enough for our Association 
to have a. scholarly group of re- 
searchers at work on the facts of the 


An Address delivered at the closing 
session of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, October 25, 1953. 


By Cuar_es H, WESLEY 


past but we must make these facts of 
interest and value and make them 
live and breathe the search for truth 
which has brought them into reality. 
Teachers, students, researchers, 
writers, must have the vital interest 
in the problems of the people and 
show the relationships which exist 
between these truths which jhave 
been discovered and the facts of life. 
Our Association can be a learned 
society but it must be more than one 
of these. For it has a public to 
serve and this is beyond the province 
of most societies of scholars. Our 
public includes the professions of 
the historians and _ teachers, the 
parents, youths in school and college, 
those who attend educational work- 
shops, adult education programs, 
education conferences, churches and 
citizens, learned and unlearned, from 
every segment of the community. 
How to rally these various peoples 
and maintain standards of high 
scholarship is a most serious prob- 
lem. We know however, from the 
past success of more than three score 
years, that it is not impossible be- 
cause it has ben done. 


In this respect the Association 
has been both a leader and a servant. 
In its leadership aspects, it has 
furnished information and guided 
public thinking on the Negro past 
and has through its facts, contributed 
to the creation of a new body of 
public opinion. As a servant of the 
people, it has been giving to them 
the factual evidences of the truth 
concerning the Negro peoples and 
has been interpreting and defining 
the reasons for the type of opinion 
which has been resident in the minds 
of generations of people toward the 
colored peoples of our world. The 
Association has tasks to perform for 
this public. 


It is our responsibility to help them 
grow into an effective and intelligent 
leadership based upon both the past 
and the present. We dare not ignore 


the present and we dare not ignore 
the past, if the present is to be made 
intelligible, and both of these must 
be treated with critical intelligence 
if they are to be understood with 
truthfulness. The essential point to 
keep in view is that negative infor- 
mation on the part of the public, can 
be more injurious than lack of in- 
formation. In the matter of human 
relationships, it is often that the 
public suffers more from an excess 
of misinformation than from too 
much information. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for those who 
work in the Association to do a good 
job of ridding the public of mis- 
information as well as creating new 
sources of information. 

Our greatest need is to find a 
body of men and women who have 
deep concern about the integration 
of the Negro people into our Ameri- 
can democracy. It is to the people, 
therefore, that we would look for 
not only the courage, the insight and 
the energy but also the support 
which would be necessary for the 
Association to carry on its activities. 
We can pool our experiences and we 
can become a growing and effective 
group of persons who together can 
find the truth and improve the rela- 
tionships which no one of us, as 
student or investigator, could hope 
to do, working as an individual. All 
of us can become channels of com- 
munication and of information in 
which we can show concern for the 
matter of Negro history and also for 
the total development of human re- 
lationships. For effective results to 
human relations, these are insepara- 
ble. Dr. William Brickman, Chair- 
man, Department of History of Edu- 
cation, New York University, at a 
recent conference of the U. S. Com- 
mittee on UNESCO, stated: “One 
cannot be a lover of mankind before 
he becomes a lover of his own nation. 
Similarly, it is not possible to obtain 


a real comprehension or apprecia- 
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tion of world history and geography 
until there is intimate familiarity 
with the past of the country into 
which the individual is born. What 
is expected in that elementary and 
secondary pupils be taught love of 
their own people and respect and 
consideration, rather than mis- 
representation and hatred of other 
national groups.” 

In this respect, we shall not be- 
come a separate or cloistered asso- 
ciation with walls which can be 
scaled only by those who have high 
scholarship. Our invitation is to 
all who are intersted in the honest 
search for truth in an atmosphere 
of understanding. In this relation- 
ship to the public, we are concerned 
not only with scholars and teachers 
of history, but it means also the 
teachers of mathematics and all sub- 
jects, for there are none alien to our 
purpose. 

Our public, then, cannot be 
described with any singular defini- 
tion. There is no one public but 
there can be a number of publics. 
Each one identified with some re- 
lated situation, problem or special 
interest. There are varying opinions 
and attitudes respresented in these 
publics and there may also be diver- 
gents of opinions in each of them. 
Opinions and attitudes are not form- 
ed out of the facts and evidence at 
hand, but are developed out of the 
interaction between present and past 
experiences and the attitudes and 
emotions of individuals. In con- 
nection with the work of this Asso- 
ciation, it must not be overlooked 
that attitudes and opinions and 
images are influenced by past experi- 
ence and cultural patterns. Spon- 
taneous opinion may depend upon 
sterotypes which have been forming 
for years. 

These sterotypes originate more 
often in reading, teaching, and com- 
munication, which assume that all 
persons in a group are alike. In 
the musical play, South Pacific, there 
are verses on this point: 

“You've got to be taught to hate 

and fear, 

You've got to be taught from year 

to year; 


It’s got to be drummed in your 
dear little ear, 

You’ve got to be carefully taught. 

You’ve got to be taught to be 
afraid, 

Of people whose eyes are oddly 
made; 

And people whose skin is a differ- 
ent shade, 

You’ve got to be carefully taught. 

You’ve got to be taught before it’s 


too late, 

Before you are six or seven or 
eight; 

To hate all the people your rela- 
tives hate, 


You’ve got to be carefully taught.” 

The public mind has its super- 
stitions .bigotries, myths, prejudices 
and fallacies colored by past experi- 
ences. There is also a kind of resist- 
ance to truth and particularly to 
truth which conflicts with some in- 
herited idea. An examination of 
textbooks which are used in the 
schools in history and the social 
sciences show also that much essential 
material concerning the peoples who 
make up America is missing. There 
are also revealed biases and pre- 
judiced points of view. The mind 
of the child of our public is im- 
pressionable and is good soil in 
which some of these seeds may fall. 
This mind is further shaped by pa- 
rents. teachers and obviously by 
the schools. 

Frank P. Graham, formerly Presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina in a preface to Five North Caro- 
lina Negro Educators. 1939 states, 
“Tt is significant of the new educa- 
tional approach to have available 
for general use, in schools, colleges 
and the libraries, school primers and 
biographies whose subjects are 
Negroes. Negro children in schools, 
in the library, at the moving pictures 
and over the radio see, read, hear 
and learn about white people. The 
picture the school primer is 
always a picture of a white child. 
History, industry, business, educa- 
tion and religion in the Negro Com- 
munity have long been mainly the 
white man’s history, industry, busi- 
ness, education and religion, most 


often of and by white people for 
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Negroes. In the midst of it all, 
Negroes have received and assimu- 
lated the white man’s civilization 
with characteristic good humor and 
fine appreciaion and have made 
distinctive contributions of their 
own. It is good time that we have 
school books with pictures, chores, 
games and the manner of life of 
Negro children. White children will 
read them with appreciative interest 
and understanding as expressing 
much of a common childhood, 
which after all is basic to a sense of 
humanity”. 

In this aspect of our democracy, 
a man is born free but he seems also 
to be born in chains, and our efforts 
to break these chains seem to be 
feeble. Robert William Buchannan 
has penned these lines: 

“A race that binds 

Its body in chains and calls them 

liberty 

And calls each fresh link, progress” 
Such chains have been binding the 
peoples of color throughout our 
world. These are chains of the con- 
cept of racial superiority and in- 
feriority that America is a “white 
man’s country” and the chains of 
pessimism and doubt which inhabit 
progressive development. As we, in 
this Association face our public, 
there is need for the breaking of these 
chains. In this movement this or- 
ganization, as well as other ones, can 
play a most important part. 

Let us note some of the work 
which can be done. First, there is 
need for an emancipation from the 
opinion that Africa and_ things 
“black” are inferior. This has been 
the general public opinion in the 
United States and has been propra- 
gated in books, magazines and news- 
papers throughout past years. The 
Elevnth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica states, “Africa, with the 
exception of the lower Nile Valley 
and what is known as Roman Africa, 
is so far as its native inhabitants are 
concerned, a continent practically 
without a history”. This opinion is 
shared very generally by textbooks 
and numbers of magazine writers. 
We should endeavor in this Associa- 


tion, to publish the facts and publi- 
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cize them in this connection in order 
that we may show that Africa has 
not only been the place which has 
furnished an inferior people to labor 
in the Western world, but a place 
with a history and a worthy back- 
ground. It must be seen in its true 
light as a continent with kingdoms, 
empires and governments worthy of 
places in history, prior to the rise 
of the Western slave trade, just as 
those places in history which have 
been held by the empires and govern- 
ments founded by the Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, and tribes of middle and 
Northern Europe. Names _ like 
“Askia the Great” of the Songhay 
Empire, should rank along side the 
name of “Charles the Great”, King 
of the Franks. It should be known 
that these Africans had family life 
and ethical standards comparable to 
those maintained by European tribes 
and that they loved freedom as com- 
pletely as others. It is not enough 
to permit the saying to go un- 
challenged that DuBois, Hayes, 
Robeson and others would still be in 
the African jungle if it had not been 
for slavery.* It should not be for- 
gotten that Europe also had _ its 
jungle and its barbarians, and that 
Africa. had both its jungle and its 
rivilization. 


There is need of emancipation of 
the public from the view that Africa 
furnished inferior peoples to the 


Western world while, England, 
France, Germany and Italy furnish- 
ed superior peoples. The historic 
background of these black and 
brown people should be known and 
studied along with the historic view 
given by other peoples. There is a 
wonderful history of these dark peo- 
ple in Africa. It reads like the 
romance of a people in a heroic age. 
The public can be led to know this 
but, if Negroes themselves, are un- 
able to demonstrate this to the world 
and that they have this record, it 
may be easily asked of them, “who 
are you to clamor integration, when 
your background is inadequate and 
you are a newcomer on the stage of 
civilization?” 

A second chain is that Negroes 
are found in America as slaves and 


that the actual history of the Negro 
in its progressive manifestations be- 
gins with 1865 and the termination 
of slavery. 

Similar views have been express- 
ed to the detriment of other American 
population groups and they have or- 
ganized to defend their past. Just 
recently the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Historical Society has had a pro- 
gram at its fifth annual dinner meet- 
ing to consider the influence, impact 
and contributions of Germans to the 
State of Ohio. Adding to the theme 
of the evening, the famous singing 
Choir, the Columbus Maennerchor, 
presented a program of songs. This 
organization and others are concern- 
ed that their respective contributions 
to the American nation shall not be 
neglected. 

Again the tasks which this Asso- 
ciation and its members can perform 
in connection, not only with the 
schools, but with the communities 
in which they are located, are to see 
to it that boys and girls may realize 
that their ancestors, having been 
born in America, are also citizens of 
America and by virtue of this resid- 
ence, citizenship and contributions 
are entitled to its rights and privi- 
leges. They should know that they 
were not only slaves, that there were 
59,000 of them who were free persons 
according to the first census in 1790 
and that nearly a half million of 
them were free according to the 
census when the Civil War began, 
which was intended to bring others 
their freedom. 

Louis Adamic in A Nation of 
Nations, states the following: 


“There are two ways of looking at 
our history. One is this: that the 
United States is an Anglo-Saxon 
country with a white—Protestant— 
Anglo-Saxon civilization struggling 
to preserve itself against infiltration 
and adulteration by other civiliza- 
tions brought here by Negroes and 
hordes of foreigners. 

The second is this: that the pattern 
of the United States is not essentially 
Anglo-Saxon although her language 
is English. Nor is the pattern Anglo- 
Saxon with a motley addition of 
darns and patches. The pattern of 
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America is also of a piece; it is a 
blend of cultures from many lands, 
woven of threads from many corners 
of the world. Diversity itself is the 
pattern, is the stuff and color of the 
fabric.” 

There are some men who rank as 
historians who have the same point 
of view as reprsented in one part 
of the above quotation. For instance, 
Arnold Toynbee, English historian 
states, “the Black races alone have 
not contributed positively to any 
civilization—as yet”. (p. 54). 

The facts of history show the direct 
opposite when they have been ex- 
plored and known. The system of 
education to which we are devoted 
does not give these facts or the 
information that we need to efface 
these falsehoods. When the work of 
the Association is given an oppor- 
tunity to be known, and when we 
read the history of Africa, as it is 
published by the Association, and 
the history of the ancestors of the 
present Negro~ population in this 
country, we can realize that they have 
a history which is as valuable as the 
history of any other people in the 
United States. We can know that 
they have traditions that have value 
and of which a population group 
can be proud and upon which it can 
base its claim to the opportunities 
of democracy. 


The many peoples who make up 
this nation can look with pride upon 
their past within the nation, and 
upon their backgrounds in foreign 
lands. We need also to have the 
Negro peoples thinking in terms of 
their backgrounds with the same 
pride. America belongs to 60,000,- 
000 persons of British extraction; 
15,000,000 of German descent; 
10,000,000 of Irish descent. 9,000,- 
000 of Slavic origin; 5,000,000 of 
Italian origin; 4,000,000 of Scandi- 
navian descent; 2,000,000 with 
French background; 5,000,000 Jew- 
ish descendants and 13,000,000 
Negroes and small minorities who 
also are a part of the American peo- 
ple. The fictions created from early 
childhood about these people who 
are different have their influences 
on later life. This situation creates 
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an active field for propagandists with 
their libels and slanders and for race 
haters to carry on their fictions. 
Psychology indicates that these scar- 
like concepts which accord with pre- 
conceived notions are acepted with- 
out any test of truth or authenticity. 

The possession of these views is 
not always a manifestation of lack of 
intelligence, for those occupying high 
executive posts and positions or 
responsibility in schools, universities, 
colleges and institutional life have 
some of these conscious or sub- 
conscious stereotyped opinions. In 
fact, in this life, it may be quite 
difficult to acquire a knowledge 
which is universal for all peoples. 

There are only a relatively few of 
the public who have made en- 
deavors to study Negro history or 
Negro culture. They can rid ourselves 
of these views but there will need to 
be re-education. This lack can be ac- 
complished through the work of this 
Association. All leaders of public 
authority and all those who mold 
public opinion can be listed in this 
struggle. We can win the struggle 
against prejudice and bigotry based 
upon color. We can break the 
chains of the false stereotype. Our 
democracy cannot endure as a 
government of all the people, for all 
the people and by all the people un- 
less there is absolute truth and 
straight thinking. 

This Association can lead a war 
against these false opinions. We 
can have our public, consisting of 
the schools, the churches, the news- 
papers and the leaders in the public 
thought, cooperate in a united effort 
to outlaw the falsehoods that have 
arisen concerning the Negro group. 
We can enlist truth-loving individuals 
so that libels and poisonous fiction 
tan be attacked, not by platitudes or 
by resolutions or by protestations 
and denials, but by the personal con- 
tact of truth gainst fraud, stereo- 
typing and race hate. This must be 
done, for the power of public opinion 
is great. When it is led by truth it 
san be one of the great motivations 
to civilization. 

In order to combat this work, the 
Association for the Study of Negro 


Life and History can reorganize and 
reactivate its branches. As stated by 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, “the pur- 
poses of a branch association are: 

1. To save the records of the 
Negro and ito send them to the 
central office in Washington, D. C. 
where they can be asorted and classi- 
fied and kept under fireproof pro- 
tection to be used by investigators. 

2. To write the life histories of 
the near great but useful Negroes of 
whom editors and authors take no 
account. 

3. To promote the actual study of 
the Negro in any club or class pro- 
ceeding according to a definite out- 
line and under the supervision of the 
Director of the Association. 

4. To secure the cooperation of a 
number of persons who will learn 
to tell intelligently to children, in 
schools and churches, interesting 
stories of distinguished Negroes who 
have achieved things worthwhile as 
promoters of business, professional 
men, teachers and ministers. 

5. To pay the active membership 
fee. It is much better to start with a 
good membership. A part of this 
fee, $1.00, the total fee being $5.00, is 
kept by the local branch to pay for 
its expenses. The remaining $4.00 
is sent to the National Office. For 
this fee each member receives the 
Journal of Negro History for one 
year. The Negro History Bulletin 
can be secured in 8 issues for $2.00 
a year, and both the Journal and the 
Bulletin for $6.00 a year. A sup- 
porting membership of one dollar 
($1.00) a year is the open privilege 
of all who desire to help this great 
and worthy cause. 

In order to popularize the Study 
of Negro Life and History further, 
we should send communications and 
make contacts with every Christian 
Endeavor Society, Epworth League, 
Baptist Young Peoples’ Union, 
Missionary Societies and other 
church groups doing phases of edu- 
cational work, requesting them to 
assist in the work and to give mem- 
berships in the Asociation for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Since churches are anxious to secure 
the cooperation of young people, 
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they can welcome this opportunity 
for encouragement and development 
of an increasing number of educated 
young people in their congregations. 
With active historians at work in 
churches, the Association could find 
a great demand for materials, for 
dramas and stage production, and 
programs in which the story of the 
Negro can be featured and retold. 
Oratorical contests could be recom- 
mended. The historians in our local 
organizations could stage annual 
Negro history oratorical contests and 
essay contests and bring together 
these contestants from local societies. 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has been 
carrying on this work since it was 
organized under the leadership of 
Carter G. Woodson, on September 9, 
1915. The Association was incor- 
porated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia as the “Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory”, October 3, 1915, and there- 
fore its annual meetings are held in 
October. This, also, is because at 
the opening of school, programs can 
be set for the year. Its purposes are 
to collect historical and sociological 
data bearing on Negro life and his- 
tory, to promote the study of the 
Negro in clubs and schools and to 
bring about harmony between the 
races by interpreting one to the 
other. In January 1916, our founder 
brought out the first issue of the 
Journal of the Negro History which 
since then has been published regu- 
larly every quarter without missing 
a single issue, and is read with inter- 
est and profit. The work of the 
Association has so far contributed 
to the public view that the claim for 
the superiority for a certain race or 
color is unreasonable and that the 
claim that only persons of certain 
colors have contributed to civiliza- 
tion is false. Negroes, themselves, 
have been stimulated to greater 
endeavor by learning the significant 
record which the Negro has had. 


In 1926, the Asociation began the 
celebration of Negro History Week. 
This has been made a national oc- 
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AFRICAN WARRIORS IN THE 
BELGIAN CONGO CONQUEST 


Historians of the Belgian Congo 
so far have devoted their exclusive 
attention to the white men involved 
in that great drama. Thus it is 
interesting to see how many African 
soldiers are mentioned in the index 
of a recent official publication on the 
matter, and to draw up some 
separate record of their activities.’ 

From the very beginning, white 
men in the Congo depended on native 
help in a most significant measure. 
Stanley himself ended his journey of 
discovery of the Congo river basin 
as a lonely white man, with 115 
native companions from Zanzibar.’ 
When King Leopold sent him back 
there to build an empire, he was 
again accompanied by about 100 
men from the same island*. Zanzi- 
bar being too far away, further help 
was sought from the western coast of 
Africa, so that, from 1883 through 
1901, soldiers came from the follow- 
ing places: 


Lagos 5,585 
S. Leone 2,745 
Liberia 708 
Accra 591 
Dahomey 198 
Zanzibar 1,775 
Ethiopia 412 
Somaliland 215 
Egypt 223 
Totals 12,452 


For example, when Nouvelle- 
Anvers, the first station north of the 
Equator was founded, in 1884, a 
Belgian officer was left there in 
command of thirty Africans, 17 of 
them from Zanzibar, 11 from Lagos, 
and 2 emancipated slaves from the 
Lower Congo region‘. Nouvelle- 
Anvers actually became the first 
place where men from the country 
itself were enrolled. They belong- 
ed to the local Bangala tribe, and 


Note: The author of this article is 
an Oxford University Ph.D, and he 
has spent years in Africa.—EpITOR 


ever since, a simplified form of their 
language, known as lingala, has re- 
mained the language of the Congo 
army, which Europeans and Africans 
alike have to learn and to speak, 
and in which all training and com- 
mands are given.” 

The military abilities of these 
Congolese were such that it was 
decided, as early as 1888, to create 
a regular army, with native draftees 
recruited by lot. The new army 
was given the deliberately unoffens- 
ive name of “Force Publique”, which 
was borrowed from the tiny Euro- 
pean principality ofMonaco, but it 
grew rather fast, coming to number 
6,000 men in 1892, on the eve of its 
first major campaign. From that 
year through 1900, the following 
were called to arms, coming from 
all parts of the country, except the 
Katanga province, -which was run by 
a chartered company: 


Lower Congo 3,960 
Kwango 1,100 
Central Congo 8,490 
Ubangi 2,880 
Uele 5,860 
Stanley Falls 5,275 
Kasai 4,275 
Totals 31,940 


The occasion to use these men 
was provided by the International 
Conference on Slavery, which met in 
Brussels, in 1890, and which called 
for concerted action against the 
Mohammedan  silave-traders, who 
kept carrying in Africa a trade which 
Europeans and Americans had re- 
cently decided to discontinue. King 
Leopold so far had had to com- 
promise and, in 1887, Stanley, acting 
on his behalf, had made a mulatto 
slave dealer from Zanzibar. named 
Tippo Tip, the governor of the 
Eastern Congo, a region then known 
as the Stanley Falls district. The 
so-called Arabs, all of mixed blood, 
were fairly well organized. They 
maintained armed forces of about 


By Jean Comuaire, Seton Hall University 


100,000 men and they enjoyed a large 
amount of oriental comfort in their 
main centers, especially in Kasongo, 
Maniema, a town of more than 
30,000 souls’. The Arabs, however, 
lacked unity. Tippo Tip having 
gone back home on leave, the Congo 
Free State granted the European rank 
of “district commissioner” to his 
nephew Rachid, who took care of 
the Stanley Falls station, in the 
northern part of the Eastern Congo, 
and to his son Sefu, who stayed at 
Kasongo, in the south. At least six 
other Mohammedan chiefs ruled 
locally as practically independent 
authorities. 


The main attack against the Arabs 
was launched in November 1892, 
from Luluabourg, in the Kasai dis- 
trict, and the Force Publique march- 
ed toward Kasongo, where Sefu 
maintained a garrison of 10,000 
men. Although no African had 
been commissioned as an officer— 
and none so far has been in the 
Congo—some of them holding junior 
ranks at once distinguished them- 
selves. In the night of November 23, 
Sergeant Albert Frees, from Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, contacted the enemy 
at Chige, on the crossing of the 
Lomami river. On the following 
morning, he displayed conspicuous 
zallantry during the first battle of 
the campaign, which was lost by 
Sefu. On the following March 5, 
Sergeant Frees led another night 
reconnaissance party, and he came 
back from it with the mulatto child- 
ren of a European who had been 
killed by the Arabs, and also with 
the many wives of their local leader. 
In November 1893, another Arab 
army of 10,000 men crossed the 
Congo border on Lake Tanganyika. 
Sergeant Frees again distinguished 
himself at the battle of Lulindi, 
Maniema, where Sefu, who had join- 
ed hands with the newcomers, was 
killed. A true leader of men, the 
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Liberian sergeant was a constant 
source of inspiration to his soldiers, 
and two native Congo corporals, 
named Benga and Badilongo, were 
mentioned in his company, for out- 
standing gallantry. 

In the course of another campaign 
launched from the north, in the 
direction of Stanley Falls station, a 
man named Bajoko was the first to 
gain fame for his native Bangala 
tribe. An intelligence agent for the 
State in the station itself, Bajoko 
was about to be caught by the Arabs, 
when he swam away, in the night of 
May 14, 1893, bringing to the Force 
Publique staff information which 
helped greatly in victorious battles, 
after which Sergeant McCarthy and 
eleven other African soldiers were 
mentioned in dispatches. Bajoko 
later on became the only native mem- 
ber of the Congo political service, 
and he paid two visits to Belgium, 
where he was received by both Kings 
Leopold and Albert. 

On the other hand, few Europeans 
realized that such military and 
political abilities deserved more than 
isolated tokens of recognition. In 
Lulabourg, in particular, where- from 
the main campaign had been launch- 
ed, the officer in charge of the 200- 
man garrison made himself so un- 
popular that he was killed by his 
men, in 1895". Sergeant Kandolo, 
the leader of the mutiny, was a 
veteran of distinguished record, and 
a daring and clever leader, who 
succeeded in alluring the first Euro- 
pean Officer sent against him into 
a fatal trap, by boldly showing 
himself up, vested in unwarlike 
long white garments. He was shot 
the next time he tried his trick, but 
his men carried on the fight. Al- 
though badly defeated on November 
12, 1896, another great day for 
Sergeant Frees, the mutineers, under 
Corporals Yamba Yamba and Kim- 
puki, maintained themselves in the 
southern part of the Kasai district 
till 1908, when their two leaders 
were killed on the battlefield. 

An even more serious rebellion in- 
volved more than 3,000 native Congo 
soldiers, on the occasion of a 

mysterious campaign launched in 


1896, in the direction of the Nile 
valley, by order of King Leopold, 
whose objectives in the case never 
were revealed to the public’ Due to 
shortage of supply and march 
through hostile forest ground’, the 
morale of both Europeans and 
Africans had fallen to a low ebb, 
when five officers were killed, in 
February 1897. The men then pro- 
ceeded to march home, which for 
most of them meant an 800-miles 
journey to the south. Men from 
Lagos led by Europeans tried in 
vain to stop them at Ekwanga, on the 
crossing of the Iturbi river. The 
mutiny was led with extra-ordinary 
skill by native soldiers, all born and 
educated in the pre-European days, 
and given only elementary military 
instruction. Their ultimate defeat 
was to be largely due to African 
courage on the opposite side. 

Two sergeants from the Batetela 
tribe, named Djoko and Lufungula, 
were responsible for the first setback 
suffered by the mutineers on June 1, 
at Mawambi, where they tried to 
cross the Aruwimi river. The ser- 
geants stood there in command of 
only forty men. They not only sue- 
ceded in preventing the crossing, but 
also rescued, under enemy fire, more 
than 300 crates of equipment, which 
had been previously dropped into 
the river by runaways from their 
own army. The Mawambi defeat led 
to squabbles among the mutineers, 
whose leader, Mulamba, was 
assassinated by Piani Kandolo. A 
separate group of 600 men at once 
seceded from the main force, under 
Corporal Saliboko, who was to be 
killed at the batle of Poko, Maniema, 
on December 23, 1897. The other 
men stood firm with Piani Kandolo 
but they suffered a decisive defeat on 
July 15, 1897, when they tried to 
cross the Lindi river. Organization, 
on this occasion, was perfect on both 
sides. The mutineers had divided 
themselves into three camps, and the 
occupation of Kandolo’s own camp, 
which was situated on the bank of the 
river, only was the signal for a 
furious counter-attack launched 
from the other camps. The Force 


Publique men had their line twice 
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pierced, but they ultimately won 
the day, and it was Sergeant 
Lufungula who led them in their last 
assault. Sergeant Djoko had died a 
few minutes earlier, covering with 
his own body the Belgian com- 
mander™, whwse life he so saved. 
Although the Lindi battle left the 
rebels with little chance to win, they 
carried on the fight in Maniema, 
where they even succeeded in occupy- 
ing two European stations, at 
Kamambare and at Uvira. Piani 
Kandolo still was their commander- 
in-chief on October 23. 1898, when 
he. let the State authorities know 
that he would cease fire only on 
honorable conditions. On the last 
day of the same year, he met his 
death at Bwana Debwa, in a battle 
after which two Congolese soldiers, 
named Kibangula and Feraji, were 
mentioned in dispatches. Another 
mutineer, Sergeant Changuva, never- 
theless succeeded in bringing an 
army of 2,000 men to the shores of 
Lake Tanganyiki, where with the 
cooperation of the native population, 
he organized a sort of military 
government. The end came on 
October 12, 1899. when a column of 
850 men defeated Changuvu near 
Kaboge. He was dying. his body 
riddled with five bullets, when a 
European Officer passed by, to whom 
he had time to say, “Yes, I am 
Changuvu. Go and tell the three- 
eyed man” that you killed me.” The 
other rebels after that maintained 
only unorganized resistance, and 
they were last heard of in 1901”. 
Quite a few of these African 
veterans are still alive today. My 
wife interviewed two of them in 
Leopoldville, in 1945. One came 
from Sierra Leone. the other one 
from Liberia, but they had settled 
in the country where they had served 
so well and their children now are 
carrying on, in a more peaceful way, 
their tradition of faithful service”. 


REFERENCES: 

1 La Force Publique de sa naissance 2 1914 . . . 
Ouvrage realise 4 la Deuxieme section de 
VEtat-Major de la F.P. (Brussels, 1952). 

2 Henry Morton STANLEY, Through the dark 
Continent (New York, 1878). 

*H. M. STANLEY, The Congo and the founding 
of its free State, 2 vols. (London, 1885). 
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TEACHING NEGRO HISTORY IN CALIFORNIA 


By Vassic D. Wricut 


President-Founder of Our Authors’ Study Club, 
The Los Angeles Branch of the A. S. N. L. H. 


The purpose of teaching the his- 
tory of the Negro is to focus attention 
on the contributions made by Negroes 
toward the building and enrichment 
of our culture and civilization here 
in the United States and throughout 
the world. The question is often 
asked by our adults, why separate 
Negro history from the general his- 
tory of the United States? The an- 
swer to that question, as we all know, 
is that historians generally have 
ignored the unique role played by 
Negroes, themselves, in promoting 
their own as well as general social 
and spiritual progress in our country. 
The indifference of historians of the 
past in this regard offered a challenge 
to the more gifted Negroes and, 
therefore, has inspired their natural 
desire to make a record of their 
common life’s experiences. Today, 
through the efforts of the late Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, organizer of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, and many other 
scholarly men, the truth concerning 
the contributions of Negroes is being 
added to the knowledge of Ameri- 
cans. 

Interested in the contributions of 
Negroes, a small group of Los 
Angeles citizens gathered for a meet- 
ing on February 14, 1945 for the 
purpose of beginning the study of 
Negro Authors and reviewing their 
books. This group, Our Authors 
Study Club, joined the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, as the official Los Angeles 
Branch. Too much credit cannot be 
given Dr. Woodson, who encouraged 
us in our work. In the early stages 
of development of the organization 
we used many teaching techniques 
such as book reviews, exhibits, 
visual aids, book teas, forums, general 
group-discussion meetings, oratory, 
and contacts with other organiza- 
tions. We established Lending 
Libraries in various institutions. 


In the year 1949, our program 
expanded to include our first city- 
wide observance of Negro History 
Week which was held at _ the 
Sojourner Truth Home in _ Los 
Angeles. It was the goal to establish 
a deeper appreciation among the 
citizens for continued observance of 
Negro History Week. We secured 
the aid of many prominent citizens 
to make a study and present the con- 
tributions made by Negroes, particu- 
larly in the fields of education, music, 
art, drama, religion, professions and 
sports. As a result of the initial 
celebration, we were greatly inspired 
through new memberships, communi- 
cations, new study materials, a better 
inter-racial understanding, and a host 
of new friends. In 1950, we invited 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to 
join us in sponsoring a Mass Meet- 
ing opening the Negro History Week 
Celebration. Many lessons were 
learned through the presentation of a 
Drama, “The Spirit of Negro 
Progress.” We continued our ef- 
forts to bring to the public more 
about the contribution of the Negro 
in various fields. 


In 1951, we felt much stronger, for 
‘the entire city was beginning to 
learn the history of the Negro. We 
received recognition from our city 
and county officials and the co- 
operation of the Greek letter and 
many other organizations. In_ this 
vear for the first time the honorable 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron issued the 
Proclamation for Negro History 
Week and urged all citizens to 
participate regardless of race or 
color. The City Council sent a 
resolution commending the organiza- 
tion for its city-wide efforts in pro- 
moting Negro History Week. This 
act of the Mayor issuing the 
Proclamation for Negro History 
Week established a precedent for 
succeeding years. The board of 


education went on record as observ- 
ing Negro History Week through the 
schools. An announcement was car- 
ried in all school bulletins urging the 
teachers to call special attention to 
the contributions made by Negroes. 
The city libraries made displays of 
books by Negro authors and of 
contributions by Negroes in other 
fields. We also thought that young 
adults needed to be encouraged. We 
gave a scholarship for study in the 
field of music. Among the many 
inter-racial organizations which gave 
support this vear were the Welfare 
Federation of Los Angeles, the Los 
Angeles Medical Association, and the 
Los Angeles County Conference on 
Community Relations, which is made 
up of 55 different agencies consist- 
ing of many nationalities. Our 
Authors Study Club is one of the 55 
member organizations. 

The officials at the University of 
California in Los Aageles, co- 
operating in the study of Negro 
History, sent for our own Dr. Sadie 
Alexander to be the guest speaker at 
Royce Hall on the campus, in order 
that the students and citizens would 
be able to meet one of our outstand- 
ing attorneys. The closing reception 
was held at Fiesta Hall, Plummer 
Park, in Hollywood. This was the 
first time Negroes had used the hall. 
In this way music and drama were 
presented to the citizens of Holly- 
wood. This was one of the most out- 
standing programs because we 
realized that lessons were being 
learned by adults of other races. 


1953 was the banner vear, featur- 
ing as guest speaker from the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Dr. 
Merl R. Eppse, Instructor in History 
and Geography at the Tennessee 
A & I State University. This was 
our first opportunity to have a mem- 
ber of the board present. He spoke 
to a huge crowd and left the citizens 
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of Los Angeles greatly inspired. Dr. 
Eppse like many others is a credit 
to his race and through his books, 
“The Negro too in American His- 
tory” and “An Elementary History 
of America,” we were able to learn 
more about the history of the Negro. 
The Negro Ministers made a great 
contribution to the work by present- 
ing a panel on the contribution of 
the Negro Church to Negro History 
The participants were from all de- 
nominations. The Medical, Dental 
and Pharmaceutical Associations 
conducted an outstanding health 
Forum. We learned the history of 
specialists in the field of medicine. 

This year the University of Cali- 
fornia, at their own expense, sent for 
Dr. Archibald Carey from Chicago, 
Illinois, to be the guest speaker at 
the convention on the campus, where 
another lesson was exhibited in 
teaching the history of the Negro to 
all races. We encouraged the of- 
ficials of the University of Southern 
California to sponsor a program on 
their campus. The speaker was one 
of our teachers in the Los Angeles 
School System. Again feeling that 
young adults neded to be taught the 
history of the Negro, six Senior 
High and First Year College Stu- 
dents were presented in an oratorical 
contest. The subject was “What 
Challenge does the Negro of the past 
offer to the Negro of today?” A 
Scholarship was offered for this ef- 
fort and trophies were given. At a 
luncheon meeting the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women presented Mrs. 
Sue Bailey Thurman, historian, in a 
book review, “Pioneers of Negro 
Origin in California.” 

In our annual observance of 
Negro History Week our teaching 
has been informal and indirect as it 
has reached thousands of our citi- 
zens. Formal teaching in the com- 
munity was related to Research 
Aspects of Negro History. Our first 
instruction was concerned with the 
African background of the Negro. 
1952 and 1953 instruction has been 
limited to the study of the literature 
of the Negro, with special study of 
poetry and biography. During this 
period our instructor has been Mrs. 


Johanna Sutton, one of the citv 
branch librarians. Members of the 
class have been doing individual 
study of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory and special assignments, shar- 
ing their reports with other mem- 
bers of the group. By the end of 
the 1953 observance of Negro His- 
tory Week, interest has become city 
wide through participation of most 
of our representative community 
organizations and the aid of all 
channels of mass communication, 
including the daily newspapers, 
major radio and television stations. 

Our plan to begin study of the 
Negro in California is in its initial 
stages, with several members of our 
club engaged in searching for and 
assembling information on the Negro 
in California. This material will be 
compiled and presented in pamphlet 
form. Up to this time as far as we 
know the following studies have been 
made in this field: 1. Delilah Beasley 
—‘Negro Trail Blazers in Cali- 
fornia;:” 2. Journal of Educational 
Sociology, November, 1945, special 
issue, “Race Reations on the Pacific 
Coast,” L. D. Reddick issue editor; 
3. Miriam Matthews, Librarian, “The 


“ Negro in California from 1781-1910: 


An annotated bibliography;” 4. Sue 
Bailey Thurman — “Pioneers of 
Negro Origin in California.” For- 
tunately, we have available the Titus 
Alexander collection on the Negro, 
now housed at the Golden State Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Alexander 
was an authority on Negro History 
in California. 


Two murals are hung on opposite 
walls in the lobby of the, beautiful 
Golden State Building portraying the 
history of the Negro in California 
and the West. The murals are fitted 
into the pattern of Roman Walls, 
constructed wf materials shipped 
directly from Italy, and blended in 
perfect harmony of style and colors 
with the modern architecture of the 
building designed by the famous 
architect Paul R. Williams. The 
first mural deals with “Exploration 
and Colonization” of the Negro 
pioneers in California. The second 
mural portrays the settlement and 
development of the Negro in Cali- 
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fornia. Also in the lobby there is a 
bronze bust of the late William 
Nickerson Jr., founder of Golden 
State Insurance Co. 


As a result of the efforts of the 
members of Our Authors Study Club, 
we have been able to extend interest 
in Negro History to our public 
schools, libraries, the Metropolitan 
Press, two major universities, as well 
as 40 other organizations and to 
citizens generally. Courses in Negro 
History have been added at City 
College and Jefferson High School. 
It is our goal to get a course in 
Negro History placed in all our 
public schools on the secondary level. 


It is to be hoped that the day is 
not too far away when the history of 
the Negro shall become integrated in 
our school history books and thus 
enable all children of American 
heritage. without respect to creed or 
color, the opportunity to visualize a 
chapter in the history of the United 
States that has been left out for so 
long. Only then will it be possible 
to make available to all American 
citizens the inspiration which can be 
drawn from reading and studying 
the heroic struggles of a people for 
a rightful place in God’s bright sun- 
light. May the inspiration which 
led Dr. Carter G. Woodson to 
organize the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
touch our intellects as well as our 
emotions, and give us courage to 
live in the lengthened shadow of this 
distinguished man of letters. 


AN 
To View Our 
Historic Exhibition 
FEBRUARY 2 Thru 29th 


Theme: 
The Negro as Represented in 
Western Art 


Mr. James A. Porter, Director 
Howard University Gallery of Art 
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AN ENGLISHMAN REVIEWS 
“UNCLE TOMS CABIN” 
IN 1853 AND PROPHESIES ABOUT 1953 


By Kart D. Darmstaper, Washington, D.C. 


What did a British writer, a hun- 
dred years ago, have to say about 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? Or, rather, 
how did he use his opportunity of 
reviewing the famous book to specu- 
late a little about the possible state 
of affairs in 1953? 


Samuel Warren, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
whose “Miscellanies, Critical. Imagi- 
native, and Juridicial”, originally 
contributed to Blackwood’s Mayvazine 
in London, appeared in 1853, wrote 
his appraisal of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
for Blackwood’s in October 1853. A 
century has passed. Some of his 
“cautious vaticinations” may sound 
strange and amusing. Others are 
still food for thought—in October 
1953. And here they are, with a 


few omissisons: 


“Let us imagine one of our critical 
successors of a century hence, that 
is, in the month of October 1953, 
sitting musingly before a copy of a 
work called “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
which a few days previously he had 
taken down by chance from one of 
the least-used shelves of his library. 
May one also amuse one’s imagina- 
tion by a picture of the possible 
state of things then existing on the 
other side of the Atlantic, by the 
light of which our shadowy friend 
of 1953 has read the work which his 
. .. predecessor of 1853 has just 
laid down? 


“The present United States of 
America. . . may have become a 
great empire, under the stern, but 
salutary, one-willed sway of the 
Emperor of America: his majesty a 
jet-black, . . . but his lovely empress 
a white. He has an immense army, 
devoted to his person and will, 
composed of men of every complex- 
ion. . . but black of course pre- 
dominant. As for his majesty’s civil 
service, he has a_ coal-black 
chancellor . . . a mulatto minister 


of instruction, and a similarly con- 
stituted bar . . . And the laws which 
they are concerned in administering, 
accord with these harmonious di- 
versities—it being, for instance, 
enacted under heavy penalties that 
no black shall, by gesture, speech or 
otherwise, presume to ridicule a 
white because of his colour, nor, vice 
versa, shall a white affect to dis- 
parage a black because of his com- 
plexion. 


“Or will our sturdy cousin of 1953 
be still republican, a united republic, 
but with offices, honours, rights and 
privileges equally distributed. as in 
our fancied empire, among those of 
every shade and colour? .. . 


“From a preliminary dissertation, 
prefixed to the book, our critic of 
1953 learns that it excited, almost 
immediately on its appearance, a 
prodigious sensation among all class- 
es, both in Europe and in America; 
. . . that its writer, an American 
woman. immediately came over to 
England. . .was also “lionised”, but 
preserved, nevertheless, amidst it all, 
true modesty of demeanour and 
silence amidst extravagant eulogy. 
Inflamed with curiosity, our 
shadowy successor sits down to 
peruse a work—then possibly little, 
if ever mentioned—anxious to sec 
what could have produced such a 
marvellous effect, in the middle of 
the intelligent nineteenth centurv, on 
all classes of readers; and whether it 
produced permanent results, or pass- 
ed away as a nine days’ wonder. 
Having at length closed the pages of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”. and judged it 
according to the critical canons of 
1953, will he deem it adequate to 
have produced such effects? What 
estimate will he form of our intellect- 
ual calibre? Dismissing now, but 
for a while only, the imaginary oc- 


cupant of our critical chair a century 


hence, let us say that. . .we have 
been by no means indifferent specta- 
tors of the reception which this sin- 
gularly successful book has met 
with. . .” 

These were the words with which 
the writer of 1853 began his review. 
At its end he comes back to his 
“imaginary brother” of 1953. After 
having stated that (in 1853) “public 
opinion will ere long find, with more 
embarrassment and danger the long- 
er the discovery takes to be made 
that slavery is an ulcer, a foul spread- 
ing ulcer, eating its way, perilously, 
to the very vitals of the (American) 
nation”, Samuel Warren, turning 
more to us than to his fellowmen in 
his own time, continues: 

“Will slavery—American slavery 
—will slavery at all be in existence 
on the earth, a century hence? It 
is a vast question, and we will not 
presume to answer it. Perhaps our 
imaginary brother of the twentieth 
century may read what is here being 
written by his brother of the 
nineteenth, and applaud our caution. 
Slavery mav then have become a 
thing of the past; or. in the fortune 
of the world, in the mysterious. 
sublime, and even unaccomplished 
destiny of the human race, that 
institution mav still have its mon- 
strous straneling coils encircling 
large and helpless sections of the 
family of man. 

“But if our shadowy brother of 
1953 come to any other conclusions 
than are favorable to the intelligence 
of us in 1853. in respet of our 
reception of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 
we look to our lineal successors, in 
our seat of critical justice to take up 
the cudgels for us, and vindicate our 
opinions, and cautious vaticinations.” 


HAVE YOU 
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ARTISTS CONTRIBUTE SERVICES 


CHARLOTTE WESLEY 
young American So- 
prano, was first intro- 
duced to the concert- 
going public by Todd 
Duncan as she sang 
excerpts from “Porgy 
and Bess” with him on 
tour through portions 
of Canada and _ the 
United States. 

She was born in 
Washington, D. C.,, 
where she began study- 
ing music at Howard 
University. Later, she 
went to England where 
she attended the Guild- 
hall School of Music in 
London. Back in the 
states she earned a 
Bachelor of Music de- 
gree with honors from 
Howard University. In 
the meanwhile, she, was 
able to further her vo- 
cal studies through a 
scholarship grant from 
Delta Sigma Theta So- 
rority. She has been 
able to work with such 
eminents as Frank 
Bibb, Sidney Dietch, 
Idelle Patterson, and 
presently with Sara 
Lee. 

She has appeared in 
concert throughout the 
United States and made 
her debut on Broad- 
way in the Langston 
Hughes - Jan Mayero- 
witz music drama “The 
Barrier” in 1950. She 
has just recently ap- 
peared in the Broad- 
way production of “My 
Darlin’ Aida” in which 
she understudied the 
leading role. 

Miss Wesley was one 
of seven artists who 
contributed their serv- 
ices to make possible a 
benefit concert on Fri- 
day, December 4, 1953, 
sponsored jointly by 
the Association and the 
Banneker Junior High 
School Parent - Teach- 
ers Association of 
Washington, D. C. Oth- 
er artists who gracious- 
ly donated their serv- 
ices wereD r. Hilda M. 
Bolden, who was fea- 
tured in the December 
issue of the Bulletin, 
Mr. Aldrich Adkins, 
Miss Otis Holley, Miss 
Mildred Austin, Mr. 
Chauncey Brown and 
Mr. Bernard Walton. 
The Association 
is deeply grateful to 
these artists. 
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Daniel Defoe’s role as an early 
critic of slavery and the slave trade 
has been recognized in a number of 
works on antislavery sentiment. In 
one of the earliest of such works, 
Thomas Clarkson’s History of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade, 
(London, 1808), no mention is made 
of Defoe, but more recent studies al- 
most invariably include some of his 
writings as being favorable to the 
Negro. 

For xample, Eva B. Dykes, in 
The Negro in English Romantic 
Thought, cites the Reformation of 
Manners (1702) in which Defoe 
“lashes the traffic of slaves,” Captain 
Singleton in which Quaker William 
“protects the unfortunate natives 
from the cruelty of a group of sail- 
ors,” and Colonel Jacque in which 
the author recommends “kindness on 
the part of the slaves owner” as be- 
ing a policy “most productive of 
good.”! Similarly, Wylie Sypher, in 
Guinea’s Captive Kings, describes 
Reformation of Manners as “the earl- 
iest unmistakably antislavery verse 
in the eighteenth century.” While 
noting Defoe’s “practical vein” which 
led him to suggest purchasing two 
hundred Negroes for public works 
in the Essay Upon Projects (1697) 
and “invigorating” African com- 
merce by means of the slave trade in 
his Plan of the English Commerce 
(1728), Sypher nonetheless con 
cludes that “the Reformation of 
Manners, taken with many passages 
on slavery in the novels, gives Defoe 
his standing as the earliest eighteenth 
century writer of importance against 
slavery.” 


One example of Defoe’s favorable 
treatment of the Negro, which ap- 
parently has not been considered, ap- 
pears in his Religious Courtship 
(1722), a moral treatise whose theme 
was that women should wed only 
“religious” men, and only those men 
who were of “the same Principles 
and opinion in Religion as them- 
selves.”> In developing this theme 


THE NEGRO IN 
DEFOE’S “RELIGIOUS COURTSHIP” 


By J. Ropert Constantine, Bloomington, Indiana 


as it is related to the effect of “mixed 
marriages” on servants and children, 
Defoe introduces a Negro, named 
Negum, who has been “brought out 
of Italy” by his master to England. 
Negum is described as “a sensible, 
inquisitive Fellow” who has “by 
mere asking questions on both sides 
gotten a great deal of Knowledge of 
Religion.”* His questioning finally 
leads him into difficulty, however, 
which arises from the fact that the 
other servants in the household, 
“some Papists, some Protestants,” 
threaten that his accepting any form 
of Christianity other than their own 
will send him “to the devil.” In 
order to understand these religions 
which, it seems to him, promise dis- 
aster regardless of which he chooses, 
Negum procures both an “Italian 
Missal” and an English Bible. His 
master, a “Papist,” discovers these 
in his possession and, knowing that 
Negum “understands both lang- 
uages,” advises him to “read them 
both” in order to dispel some of the 
confusion for him by his zealous 
“sorry teachers.’ 


Negum’s mistress, a “Protestant,” 
sees a different solution to his prob- 
lem. She sends him to the home of 
a “country servant,” avery sober, 
religious man,” under whose guid- 
ance Negum becomes a “very sensi- 
ble religious fellow” and an “excel- 
lent Christian.” Later, his mistress 
is asked if Negum’s conversion to 
Christianity prompted him to “run 
away, or claim his freedom.” She 
replies that he had not, but that she 
had given him his freedom when his 
master died, had “paid him wages,” 
and that he had been “an extraordin- 
ary servant,” thereafter.® 


Throughout this episode, Defoe 
displays a strong sympathy for the 
Negro, whose qualities are made all 
the more admirable in contrast with 
the “fellows who pretend to instruct 
[him] in the Christian religion when 
they can’t agree about it themselves.” 
Crediting Negum with the ability to 


read and understand two languages, 
at a time when most people were 
totally ignorant of the Negroes’ capa- 
bilities, is further evidence of his 
friendliness toward the Negro. 
Since the aim of this work was to 
emphasize the evil consequences of 
“mixed marriages,” a writer less in- 
terested in the welfare of the Negro 
could have appealed to several pre- 
judices of the period in making his 
point. For example, Negum would 
have been conforming more to a cur- 
rent notion if his conversion to 
Christianity had led him to claim his 
freedom and demand “high wages,” 
or to run away to London, or to re- 
main in the country and incite other 
Negroes to insurrection. Defoe re- 
sorts to none of these devices, how- 
ever. Instead, Negum is freed at his 
master’s death, and becomes “an ex- 
traordinary servant.” All things 
considered, it would seem that Reli- 
gious Courtship deserves to be in- 
cluded in the list of Defoe’s works 
which establish him as one of the 
very earliest “friends of theNegro.” 


1 Eva B. Dykes, The in English Roman- 
tic Thought, (Washington, D. C., 1942), pp. 11-12. 

Sypher, Guinea’s Captive Kings, (Chap- 
e! Hill, 1942) pp. 157-159. 

* Daniel Defoe, Religious Courtship, (London, 
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Tuomas Gairrirn, Jr. 


Honored Californian 


Thomas L, Griffith Jr., was admit- 
ted to the State Bar of California in 
June, 1931. He was the first Negro 
to be admitted to membership in the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, Feb. 
17, 1950. 

He was appointed by Governor 
Earl Warren, now Supreme Court 
Justice, as a Judge of the Municipal 
Court, Los Angeles Judicial District, 
February 25, 1953. 

He has engaged in general prac- 
tice of law continuously for a period 
of 22 years. 

He is a member of the Constitu- 
tional Rights Committee of Los An- 
geles Bar Association. 

Member of Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity, Lambda Chapter. 

Past president of the local branch 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People for 
thirteen years, 

He is married and has three 
children. 

Ten organizations honored Judge 
Griffith with a reception on June 14, 
1953. In recognition of outstanding 
service rendered for the welfare and 
advancement of the people of Cali- 
fornia they awarded him a Scroll of 
Merit. 

The sponsoring organizations were 
as follows: 


Broadway Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Golden State Mu- 


tual Life Insurance Company, Liber- 
ty Savings and Loan Association, Na- 
tional Alliance of Postal Workers, 
Watts Savings and Loan Association, 
.Langston Law Club, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Our Authors Study 
Club, Los Angeles Branch of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History; The Urban League of 
Los Angeles; Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Twenty-eighth Street 


(COVER) 


LAWYER NAMED ‘YOUNG 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR’ BY 
MADEMOISELLE MAGAZINE 


Carmel Carrington Marr, a New 
York lawyer, is among the ten Young 
Women of the Year who received 
1953 Merit Awards from Mademoi- 
selle magazine in December. 

For the eleventh year in succession 
these awards have been presented to 
ten young women who—vwith one ex- 
ception—range in age from their late 
teens to the early thirties and “whose 
outstanding accomplishments during 
the year have had significance for 
women everywhere,” according to 
Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Mademoi- 
selle’s Editor-in-Chief. In making 
the awards Mrs. Blackwell cited Mrs. 
Marr “for her work as an area ad- 
viser to Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., at the United States Mis- 
sion to the UN.” 

A political science major and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa at Hunt- 
er College, Mrs. Marr took her law 
degree at Columbia University and 
practiced in Brooklyn for five years. 
A past secretary of the New York 
City Wide Republican Women’s 
Club, she was the first woman to be 
appointed to the permanent staff of 
the United States Mission as an area 
adviser (her area is the Near Fast). 
Last September she was appointed to 
Ambassador Lodge’s staff. She is 
the mother of two children and the 
wife of Warren Marr, a New York 
card distributor to leading business 
houses. 

Mrs. Marr’s co-winners this year 
are: Audrey Hepburn, actress; Ilona 
Karmel, writer; Dr. Eugenie Clark, 


scientist; Ceevah M. Rosenthal, so- 
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cial worker; Lorraine Budny, fash- 
ion designer; Rosalind Wiener, coun- 
cilwoman; Tenley Albright, figure 
skater; Maria Callas, singer. 

The exception to the age category 
of the winners is the recently un- 
earthed, more than two thousand 
year-old Aphrodite who has taken 
her honored place in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
award to Aphrodite as a “symbol of 
woman rediscovered” commemorates, 
according to Mademoiselle, “the 
emergence of modern woman with a 
better understanding of herself, her 
loves, her contrasting and conflicting 
roles in the modern world.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 
The Challenge — A Fantasy — Part IV 


(Permission for reproduction of this play can be obtained from the Assn. for the Study of Negro Life and History for $3.00) 


CHARACTERS: 


Everyyouth 

Lovejoy 

Toughy 

Serge 

Herald - 


World Counterparts of Everyyouth: 
Europe 
Africa 
Asia 
Australia 
South America 
Speech Choir and Chorus 

Persons in the Pagaent (In costume 

or suitable attire) : 

Menelik, Janet Collins; Amtar of 

Arabia, George Washington Carver; 

General Antonio Maceo, Jackie 

Robinson; Marion Anderson, Wendell 

Phillips; Speech Choir and Chorus, 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, and General 

Henrique Dias. 

(Enter Everyyouth, Lovejoy, Toughy 

and Serge). 

EveryYouTH: Our time is growing 
short and there’s still so much to 
do. 

Serce: It’s a little early to say, but 
our army is growing. Everybody 
has written the letters and sent 
them out. Even the roughnecks 
like the idea of having a voice in 
our plan. They’re enlisting others 
and, in many cases, winning them 
over to our side. Of course there 
were the die-hards who are un- 
decided, but not so many as you 
might think. 

Toucuy: We had our first gathering 
at the Recreation Center and there 
was quite a crowd. Of course 
fellows don’t like to write, ‘but 
when I told them how our cam- 
paign would work, and what we 
were going to achieve, they went 
along. 


By Nerissa Lonc MILTon 


Part IV — Conclusion 
TIME: Tue PRESENT 


PLACE: ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 


Scene: Corridor Outside the Great Court 


LoveJoy: We didn’t do so badly at 
school. Just about everybody 
stayed, some out of curiosity, but 
many genuinely interested, and 
those letters are going out by the 
hundreds. I had good reports 
from the other schools, too, so 
we have started. 

EveryyouTH: Our first step is to get 
in personal touch with Youth all 
all over the country, and then all 
over the world and enlist their 
aid. Science has proved that 
Youth fundamentally is the same. 
If that is true, then everybody is 
tired of fighting and prejudice and 
cruelty and greed. 

Lovejoy: We'll join hands all 
around the Universe — THE 
GOLDEN BAND OF YOUTH. 
We'll learn to know one another 
and thus grow in appreciation and 
understanding. History can speak 
through Truth, and this time the 
world will hear. Then, in one 
voice, with one mighty pen, we'll 
speak for Peace and Unity and 
Brotherhood, and all the Powers 
of World Government must heed 
for Youth is determined, Youth is 
strong, Youth is eternal. 

(Enter World Counterparts) 

EveryyouTH: We've been compar- 
ing notes. How have you made 
out? 

South AMERICA: We're answering 
letters—hundreds of them, getting 
acquainted. It’s good, this Band 
of Youth. 

Asta: We, too, are writing, but best 
of all we meet again with Hope, 
Peace is so long overdue. 

AusTRALIA: It is agreed that the let- 
ters must ever be forthcoming. 
The whole History of Civilization 
—the contributions of all peoples 


must be shown through the eyes 


of World Youth. Who knows, we 
might evolve a universal language. 

South America: We've learned 
much in these early days of our 
“Battle of the Pen.” Youth, as 
you say, is the same the world 
over. We like to play, we like to 
dance, to sing and to love. 

Europe: We like to settle our own 
differences in our own way. We 
like to call our souls our own. 
Never again will we be herded 
into a pen and told what to think! 
what to hear! what to see! I am 
for storming all our Capitols with 
one continuous stream of written 
missiles so that the powers there 
be buried under mountains of our 
letters, till they see our way or be 
smothered there forever. 

Arrica: Don’t be bitter or rash. 
We, whose case is to be the 
deciding factor in the trial, have 
perhaps, more cause than any to 
feel as you do, but we are learning 
the cardinal virtue of Prudence. 
We'll not sit quietly docile, but 
we'll weigh each step before we 
take it. 

Asta: Africa is right. We, too, re- 
sent dictation, but we should in no 
way follow the pattern of the 
present world set-up. I am for 
protest, but World Youth must 
make it meaningful. 

Loveyoy: And before our recom- 
mendations are sent to World 
Govrenment, Everyyouth all over 
the Universe must be agreed. 
Then our voices will be heard. 
We are the leaders of tomorrow, 
but we shall make our plans work 
for today. 

(Fanfare — stirring music, drums, 

outside) 

Heratp: Make way for the Pageant 
of Negro History! 
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(Everyyouth and his companions 
move back to wall near the Calendar. 
Enter Menelik. He, like those who 
follow, moves slowly into the Great 
Court.) 

Arrica: Abyssinia attained modern 
status under its greatest leader, 
Menelik. (Enter Dias) 

Soutn America: Henrique Dias, a 
noble general in the Portuguese 
Army in Brazil during the 17th 
Century. (Enter L’Ouverture and 
Wendell Phillips) 

Serce: The Hatian liberator, Tous- 
sant L’Ouverture. (Phillips _re- 
cites his “Toussant L’Ouverture.” 
Enter Antar) 

Asta: Negroes who have gone into 
Asia have risen to usefulness and 
prominence. The story of Antar 
of Arabia, a black slave, brought 
to that country which he served, 
was an inspiring poet in time of 

savior in time of 
war, may be typical of others on 
our continent. 

AntarR: “Bear not malice, for of 
malice good never came. Mercy, 
my Lord, is the noblest quality of 
the noble.” 

EveryyoutH: General Antonio 
Maceo, the Cuban Patriot. 


peace and a 


Maceo: “As long as the sun shines 
and the seasons change, as long as 
the blood flows warm in our veins, 
I and my sons, and my sons’ sons 
shall fight for the freedom of 
Cuba.” 

Serce: The statesmen with the Con- 
gressmen, all twenty seven of 
them, from Rainey to Mitchell 
have already gone into the*Great 

Court. (Enter Carver) 

AustraLia: Everybody remembers 

and George Washington 

Carver. He can truly speak for 

the Scientists of Yesterday, Today 

and Tomorrow. (Enter (Jackie 

Robinson) 


loves 


Tovucny: And Jackie Robinson can 
certainly speak for the Negro in 
Sports. 

(Characters named by the Speech 

Choir may appear in order named) 

Speecu The brush of the 


Painter is true-—is pure, 


The art of the Negro will e’er 


endure, 
Tanner, Bannister, Johnson, Scott, 
Nor must ancient Africa be forgot. 
She first took iron deep from 
Earth 

Forged it, and showed the World 
its worth. 

Fuller, Savage, Prophet, Barthe 
And a host of others made poems 
with clay. 


France gave the Dumas, father 
and son 
Peres THREE MUSKETEERS 


will endure as the sun. 

Russia gave Pushkin, the poet 
whose name 

Heads the list in that country’s 
Hall of Fame. 

HerALpb: Into the Court to speak for 
all music, one of the greatest of 
all time, Marion Anderson. (Enter 
Marian Anderson. She _ walks 
slowly to midstage and pauses) 

Speech The Universal 

language of Mankind 

The Sacred Tongue of God; the 
Soul, the Mind, 

O let thy voice ring through the 
Universe 

And doubt and fear and gloom and 
hate disperse. 

(Marian Anderson sings: “He’s Got 

the Whole World in His Hands”. 

Enter James Weldon Johnson) 

Lovejoy: One of my favorite poets 
—James Weldon Johnson. (John- 


son recites: “O Black and Un- 
known Bards.”) 
Sreecu Go Youth, trium- 


phant through the Earth, 
For Truth with Justice will pre- 
vail, 
The eternal years of God, Her 
birth, 
Yours to tell of it—yours ne'er 
to fail. 
Cuorus: “We Are Climbing 
Jacob’s Ladder.” 
{Everyyouth and ‘his companions 
move slowly toward the Great Court 
as the curtain closes). 
THE END 
SINGING VOICES 
A Flower unblown: a Book unread: 
A tree with fruit unharvested: 
A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s devine perfumes: 


A Landscape whose wide border lies 
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In silent shade ‘neath silent skies: 
A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed: 
A Casket with its gifts concealed:— 
This is tht Year that for you waits 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 
— Horatio Nelson Powers. 
WEST INDIAN ODE 
By J. R. Casimir 
Dominica, B. W. I. 

AWAKE! West Indians all 
Answer your Country’s call, 
Here ye her plea. 
Let your glad voices ring 
With one accord now sing 
Praises to God our King 

On bended knee. 
Join hands across our Sea, 
Th’ enchanting Caribbee, 
From shore to shore. 
Resolve in amity 
To strive for liberty, 
Swear an unbroken Unity 

For evermore. 
West Indian seers arise 
To see with clearer eyes 
Than the rude crowd; 
To spur our fresh courage, 
To show our heritage 
Handed from age to age, 
And make us proud. 
Teach us that we are men 
To whom has been given 
Men’s work to do. 
Bid us to know our worth 
Nor cringe to men on earth 
Of low or noble birth 

Of Whate’er hue. 
Break through storms and tempests 
On to boundless conquests, 
West Indies fair. 
Though thou’st been used as bait 
To make some nations great, 
Of Fretdom ‘tis not too late 

To claim thy share. 
Awake! West Indians all, 
Hear now thy Country’s call, 
Heed ye her plea. 
Let your sweet voices ring, 
With one accord now sing 
Praises to God our King 

With hearts quite free. 
Father of all Mankind 
Keep strong our soul and mind 
Lest we should fall; 
Keep us from evil days 
Ever to sing thy praise; 
Help us to know Thy ways 


And heed Thy call. 
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School Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


Lovejoy 


LoveJoY SCHOOL 


The slaves, during their period of 
bondage, continuously struggled in 
many different ways to gain their 
freedom. Throughout this entire 
time there were many kind white 
persons who thought that the slaves 
should be free and who did all with- 
in their power to help them attain 
their freedom. These persons often 
differed among themselves in their 
reasons for wanting the abolition of 
slavery ‘and in their method of bring- 
ing it about. 


Some thought that it was a sin for 
one human being to hold another in 
bondage. Others thought that, with 
one part of the country having free 
labor and the other part slave, the 
country would become seriously 
divided and the whole union would 
be in danger. Some thought that 
all the slaves should be freed at once, 
while others favored a gradual free- 
dom by letting so many go at a time, 
or when reaching a certain age. This 
latter method they thought would 
kind people made great personal 
sacrifices in their fight against 
slavery and some lost their lives. 


Great honor and tribute are cer- 
tainly due to those great Americans 
who had the courage to fight for 
human rights, although they them- 
selves were members of the race 
that had enslaved human _ beings. 
One way in which we have shown 
our gratitude and appreciation to 
these great personalities is by naming 
many of our schools for them and 
thereby retaining the memory of 
their greatness in the hearts of our 
next few months we will bring to our 
children through the years. For the 
minds again the lives and sacrifices 
of some of these famous people. 

* 

The Lovejoy School for elemen- 
tary grades at the corner of Twelfth 
and D Streets, in the Northeast 
Section of Washington, D. C. stands 
as a monument to ELIJAH PAR- 
RISH LOVEJOY, a great soul, who 
lost his life in his valiant fight against 
of their differences, many of these 
be easier on the owners. Regardless 
slavery. 

He was a native of the state of 
Maine and was graduated from 
Waterville College in 1826. You see 
he lived many years ago. At the 
age of twenty-four he went west 
where he taught for two years in 
St. Louis and then became editor of 
a newspaper. In 1832, however. he 
united with the Presbyterian Church 
and later studied theology at Prince- 
ton. He was granted a license to 
preach in the city of Philadelphia. 
With his study of theology, slavery 
now seemed to Lovejoy a great sin. 

He returned to Missouri and 
established a weekly religious news- 
paper, called the St. Louis Observer. 
Persons connected with the paper 
advised Lovejoy not to attack slavery 
through this publication. 


In reply 
to this Lovejoy said, “I have sworn 
eternal hostility to slavery, and by 
the blessing of God I will never go 


back.” He said that blood like that 
in his veins had been shed at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill and that he was 
willing to shed his just as freely 
before he surrendered his right “to 
plead the cause of truth and right- 
eousness before his fellow citizens 
and in the face of all oppressors.” 
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He resigned the editorship of the 
paper rather than lose the opportun- 
ity of speaking freely. When the 
paper changed hands however, he 
returned to the staff. 

In 1836, another incident caused 
Lovejoy further trouble. At this 
time, a colored man named McIntosh 
was lynched and burned before he 
could be brought to justice for his 
offense. The judge declared the 
persons who did this were guilty of 
no crime. This so angered Lovejoy 
that he spoke very bitterly against 
this decision; for this speech his 
office and all his equipment were 
destroyed by an angry mob. He 
then moved from St. Louis to Alton, 
Illinois, which was just a_ short 
distance across the Mississippi River. 
The mob followed him and again 
Still not dis- 
couraged, he obtained another which 
the mob also destroyed. A few days 
later the mob attacked him while he 
was visiting his mother-in-law in 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


destroyed his press. 


His enemies then warned Lovejoy 
to leave the city. His friends begged 
him to flee for his life. In answer 
to the warnings of his enemies and 
the pleadings of his friends Lovejoy 
bought another press to continue his 
attacks on slavery, and declared that 
he, with the help of God, would fight 
to death for the principles of freedom 
and free speech. Then the mob, 
urged on by John Hogan, a 
Methodist minister, and later a mem- 
ber of Congress, rushed upon the 
plant, fired on the building, and 
shot at those who came out to defend 
it. The mayor and local officials 
gave Lovejoy and his friends no 
protection. Lovejoy himself was 
shot down. receiving five bullets, 
three ‘of them in his breast. His last 
words were: “If the laws of my 
country fail to protect me, I shall 
appeal to my God, and with Him I 
shall rest my cause. I can die at my 
post. but I cannot desert it.” 

For the unswerving devotion to a 
great cause and for the splendid 
courage of this great American, 
ELIJAH PARRISH LOVEJOY, a 
school is named. When the pupils 
of Lovejoy see and write the name 
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of their school, they will be remind- 
ed to stand always for truth and 
right despite temptation or bad 
advice. It is well, too, to remember 
that among the white people we had 
some real friends. For “greater 
love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his neighbor.” 


Association 
(Continued from Page 78) 


-casion when attention has been call- 
ed to the achievements of the Negro 
people. With the cooperation of 
teachers, ministers, professional and 
businessmen, instiutions, schools and 
colleges, the celebration has proved 
to be an unusual success. We want 
in addition to this success that has 
been attained through the keener 
appreciation of the contribution of 
the Negro to civilization that we 
should also make it a time when we 
try to raise some funds and send 
them to the Association, for we can 
not continue to combat false public 
opinions unless we have increasing 
membership fees, contributions out- 
side of membership fees, in the way 
of funds to run the Association. 


There was a period when the As- 
soiation received assistance from 
intersted foundations. The Laura 
Spelman Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Institute for Social 
and Religious Research and others 
have given amounts for specic pro- 
jects. No one of them has given any 
amount for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Association; and it 
is doubtful that any amount will be 
given for this purpose from any such 
source. Institutions are now broad- 
ening their appeals to include large 
numbers of persons. Universities 
and colleges are looking to their 
alumni for assistance and financial 
support as ambassadors of good will 
and as contributors. Through these 
persons the public at large may often 
be reached. And yet the point of 
diminishing returns can be attained 
in which the machinery of collection 
becomes too expensive to warrant its 
continuance. However, the conclu- 
sian is) inevitable that individual 


gifts and contributions must be in- 
creased in number by our Associa- 
tion from as many public sources as 
can be reached by us. 

We have a debt for printing of 
$20,000.00. This amount can be 
paid if there should be cooperation 
among us. If there were 200 of us 
who would agree to give or raise 
$50.00 in 1954 and $50.00 in 1955, 
this debt would be paid; or if 100 
persons would agree for the next two 
years to raise $100.00 each of these 
years, the debt would be paid. The 
Association could then operate on its 
memberships, contributions and sub- 
scriptions, as it is now doing. Any 
similar multiplication would bring 
this result. Why should we not 
undertake this task and accept this 
challenge? 

The public will give and support 
the Association if we, the representa- 
tives, sensitize the people to our 
need. Will you help and will you 
join the ranks of our workers for 
1954? 


African Warriors 


(Continued from Page 80) 


* Camille Coquilhat, Sur le Haut-Congo (Brus- 
sels, 1888). 

5 Reference Omitted. 

® Cyrus T. BRADY, C and Conq in 
East Africa (Salem, Mass., 1950). 

7 Commandant O. MICHAUX, Au Car- 
net de campagne, 1889-1897 (Namur, Igium, 


1913). 
8 Father A. VAN ZANDIJCKE, La Revolte de 
juillet 1895), Zaire, Brussels, IV 


Luluabourg (4 
(1950), 931-963 and 1,063-1,082 

* Alphonse Jules WAUTERS, Histoire politique 
du Congo Belge (Brusse's, 1911). 

1° Case discussed between Captain F. A. VAN 
DE WALLE and General G. MOULAERT, Zaire, | 
(1947), 487-514, and I! (1948), 657-662, 903-907, 
and 1,139-1,140. 

11 Now a general and a nobleman, as Chev- 
alier HENRY DE LA LINDI. See his “Historique 
sommaire de la campagne de la Lindi,” (Bulletin 
de Il'institut Royal Colonial Belge), XIX (1948), 
411-464. 

12 White men in the interior of the Congo usual- 
ly bear native nicknames 
18 Celestin HECQ, “Une campagne africiane,” 
reprinted from le Mouvement Geographique, 
Brussels, August 31 and September 7, 1902. 

14 Suzanne COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN, “Deux veterans 
des campagnes antiesclavagistes,”” Gr. Lacs, 
Namur, March 1952, 23-24. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN TOYMAKER 


The title of this story and the 
meager facts about Miss Alexander 
were taken from the November, 1953, 
issue of Ebony Magazine. 

The story in the December Bulletin 
of Lem’s Watts, the armless wonder 
boy, also came from this issue of 
Ebony. 


Timmy’s nose was pressed tightly 
against the store window one Decem- 
ber afternoon. His dark eyes glow- 
ed with happy anticipation as he 
tried to decide which toys he want- 
ed most this Christmas. 

Daddy had said: 

“Only three toys this year, Son. 
You are getting to be a big boy now. 
Very soon you will not want toys for 
Christmas.” 

“Not want toys for Christmas?” 
wondered Timmy. “How could any- 
body get over wanting toys?” 

Still, he really was a big boy now 
—almost ready for the junior high 
school. Perhaps this would be the 
last Christmas he could choose toys 
without being laughed at by his 
classmates, many of whom were 
much older than he was. 

All the week, Timmy had been 
trying to decide upon three toys 
from the many that he wanted; and 
what a hard time he was having! 
Toys were on his mind all day long. 

“Of coruse, I could get some new 
cars, another engine, and some new 
signals for my train set,” he thought. 

“And I need a new football, and 
I'd like to have a chemistry set with 
a really good microscope. But I 
wanted something different this 
Christmas. What Shall I choose?” 

The next day in school, Timmy’s 
mind was still so full of toys that he 
had not heard his teacher once when 
she called on him. 

“Timothy Brown” Miss Green 
had said rather sharply, “What in 
the world are you thinking of so 
much that you cannot pay attention 
to vour lesson?” 


By Jessie H. Roy 


“I’m sorry, Miss Green,” answered 
Timmy, feeling suddenly ashamed 
and very warm. ‘ 

“Tell me,” insisted Miss Green. 
“You have been day dreaming all 
the morning.” 

Timmy hung his head and blurted 
out the reason for his inattention. 
Then all the class laughed heartily 
at him. This group laugher was 
hard enough to bear, but what was 
much worse, Doris Jones, the apple 
of Timmy’s eye had looked at him 
disdainfully, and whispered loudly 
enough for all around to hear, 

“Gracious, such a little child!” 
Then she had tossed her dark curls 
and refused to speak to Timmy the 
rest of the morning, even at recess. 

By afternoon, Timmy, who was 
usually one of the liveliest and most 
alert students in the class, was feel- 
ing and looking so downcast that 
Miss Green felt sorry for him. 

“I didn’t mean to embarrass you 
this morning, Timothy,” she said. 
“After all, the love of toys is no 
sign that a youngster is not grown 
up enough for his age. Most grown 
people like toys, too. 

“Don’t your fathers still like to 
play with your electric trains, 
Boys?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Green,” they all re- 
plied. 

“And your mothers get just as 
much pleasure out of dressing dolls 
for your little sisters,’ she con- 
tinued. 

“I love to dress dolls myself. Of 
course I pretend that I am doing it 
only for the sake of my two small 
nieces,” laughed Miss Green. 

Timmy began to feel very much 
better during this unexpected apology 
from his teacher; and when he look- 
ed in Doris’s direction and found 
her smiling at him again in the old 
familiar, friendly way, the sun in his 
world shone again in all its glory. 

“I'd like to tell you a story about 
toys,’ Miss Green announced. 
“Would you care to hear it?” 


“Oh, yes” replied the class. And 
Miss Green told them the delightful 
story of the “Little Brown Toymaker” 
as she is known not only in her 
native California, but also in many 
other places along the West coast. 


“If you should see Ethyl Alex- 
ander,” began Miss Green. “You 
may see at first, only a small brown 
woman who earns her living by 
cooking for a family in Passadena. 
But if you would notice more close- 
ly her smile and her eyes which 
shine with the eternal light of youth, 
you would know that Ethyl is some- 
thing more than a household ser- 
vant. As indeed she is. 


“During her spare time, this young 
woman makes wonderful large toys 
for children from odds and ends- 
scraps which most people throw away 
daily. And you would marvel at the 
wonderful, fascinating toys which she 
creates from such things as papers, 
chicken wire, corn cobs, and glue, 
covering or lining them with bits of 
cloth and other scrap materials. 


“Imagine any child being able to 
sit in a beautiful gold-colored coach 
lined with velvet, and studded with 


“jewels,” with six white horses hitch- 
ed to it! Don’t you think even you 
would feel like a prince or a princess 
in such a toy? 


Miss Alexander made just such a 
coach during this year. 


The coach is patterned after the 
one in which Queen Elizabeth rode 
during her Coronation Ceremonies. 
It is so lovely that people from miles 
around have come to look at it. 


“Miss Alexander hopes some day 
to open a toy museum for children. 
and who could be more qualified to 
do such a thing than the “Little 
Brown Toymaker” whose talented 
fingers and young heart help her to 
fashion such charming toys? 

“I'd like to be one of the first 
visitors to her museum,” said Timmy. 
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“We'd all like to go,” shouted the 
class, “and thank you, Timmy, for 
helping us find out about Ethyl 
Alexander and her wonderful toys.” 


CUFFEE 
Negro business man, first actual colon- 
izationist. Born January 17, 1759. 


Danie. H, WILLIAMS 
The first surgeon to perform a suc- 
cessful operation on the human heart. 
January, 1858-1931. 


TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 
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FILMS OF INDIA FEATURED 
AT NEGRO HISTORY MEETING 


The Carter G. Woodson Juniors 
History Club in cooperation with 
the New York Branch, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History held an international pro- 
gram during their November History 
Meeting at the Harlem Y.W.C.A., 
179 West 137th Street. 


Mr. Earl Bates, President, Carter 
G. Woodson Jrs., and Miss FE. Clark, 
Fin. Sec. presided over the History 
meeting. The afternoon was dedi- 
cated largely to highlighting, inter- 
preting, and translating the culture 
contributions made by India to world 
civilization. 

The contents of the program were 
made possible through the courtesy 
of Mr. T. Pande, Director of Govern- 
ment of India, Information Services. 
Life in India—documentary series 
portrayed the cultural, artistic, and 
educational background of India so 
clearly and beautifully that each per- 
son was able to leave the meeting 
more fully informed and dedicated 
to the promotion of other com- 
munity programs of this type in our 
democratic way of stimulating inter- 
national relationships. 


Mr. Homer L. Henderson’s tech- 
nique of film operating assisted by 
the brilliant interpretation of Mr. 
R. P. Dhundale, Government of 
India, helped to create an atmosphere 


of real life in the Eastern World. 


Program arrangement included: 
Music of India”, “Delhi Old—Delhi 
New”, “Public Schools of India”, 
Indian Minorities”, “Musical Instru- 
ments”, “Rajasthan Memories of 
Mewar”, “Budahast Cave Temples”, 
“Bhrata Natyam”, “Vale of Kash- 
mir”, and “Jaipur”. 


The unique musical instruments, 
the educational system under the 
New Republic, the historic Cave 
Temples, and scenes from modern 
and ancient cities each told an inter- 
esting story of inspiration and insight 
into the cultural life in India. Note- 


worthy, were the fascinating techni- 
color films which developed an inter- 
est of highest degree in appreciation 
by the audience. 


Dr. James Egert Allen, Educator 
and Treasurer of the History Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. H. A. Tynes, Teach- 
er, and President of the N. Y. 
Branch, addressed the audience. 


Mrs. Gertrude Robinson, Presi- 
dent-elect—N. Y. Branch of the As- 
sociation, N. Y. City School Teacher, 
and former Educational Director of 
the History Association, and Mrs. 
Rose Gaston, Adviser, and Organizer 
of the Carter G. Woodson Jrs.; with 
Miss L. Peerman, Sec. aided the 
Sponsor with planning for the 
occasion. 


Several students and citizens from 
India residing in New York City, 
and Miss E. Carey, Social worker, 
who recently visited India were intro- 
duced to the audience. In addition, 
the President’s fraternity friends 
were guest of the History Club 
Juniors. 


Mrs. Ruth Hurd Inman, Social 
worker, and former Teacher; is a 
member of the N. Y. Branch, Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, U. S. Committee—Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. 
Life in India—presented by the His- 
tory group was made available to 
them through Mrs. Inman, who has 
worked voluntarily with UNESCO 
the past two years for the benefit of 
the Physically Handicapped Child- 
ren’s Orthopedic Hospital, located 
in Bombay, India. 


This International program, one of 
many to be given by the History 
groups this year, and next, will try 
to encourage wider appreciation for 
the cultures of other nations and also 
attempt to bring a wider knowledge 
of the contributions American 
Minorities have made in the past and 
present civilization. 
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CLEVELAND G. ALLEN 


Little is known of the early life 
of Cleveland G. Allen. It is believed 
that he bore the name Grover Cleve- 
land in honor of the President of the 
United States whose first term of 
office was from 1885 to 1889 in keep- 
ing with a southern custom on nam- 
ing children after presidents. If 
this is true in this case, Cleveland 
G. Allen was born during those 
years. 


Records indicate that he came to 
New York around 1902. Born in 
Greenville, South Carolina, from the 
union of Sergeant and Rebecca 
(Anderson) Allen, he later attended 
the elementary schools of that city 
and was graduated from the Mattoon 
Parochial] school under the principal- 
ship of Dr. B. F. McDowell, a Pres: 
byterian minister to whom he was 
much devoted. As a young man, on 
arriving in New York, he entered 
the New York Evening High School 
and studied there from 1904 to 1909. 
His records indicate that he concen- 
trated upon such subjects as Latin, 
Oratory and English. Later he en- 
rolled at New York University and 
studied Business Law, Vocational 
Guidance, and kindred subjects. He 
also attended Columbia University 
as a student in the field of Religious 
Education. 


His entire life was devoted to the 
field of Journalism. For nine years 
he was a staff member of the Bronx 


Home News. He contributed numer- 
ous articles to such publications as 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
Musical America, Current History 
Magazine, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the Zion Herald, Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, Opportunity and 
many others. During the life of 
Booker T. Washington, Mr. Allen 
served for a period as one of his 
publicity staff members. In 1911 he 
was the sole Negro journalist at the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference in 
Toronto, Canada. 

His entire life span in New York 
City was devoted to civic, cultural 


By James Ecert ALLEN 


and religious activity. For a period 
of more than fifty years, he was a 
consistent and ardent worker in the 
Harlem Branch Y. M. C. A. Join- 
ing the organization under the stimu- 
lus of the late Dr. C. T. Walker in 
West 53rd St., he maintained his 
interest until his death. He organ- 
ized many programs through the 
Y. M. C. A., used its facilities as his 
headquarters, was for many years a 
member of the Emblem Club and 
was taken from a membership meet- 
ing to the hospital just one week 
prior to his death. 


Next was his love for his church. 
He had a wide acquaintance with 
Bishops, pastors, religious lay read- 
ers and other church officials. At 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church, he was 
a faithful member. He was promi- 
nent in the lay activities of this insti- 
tution and served many other re- 
ligious bodies in the initiation of 
programs of a civic, religious or 
cultural nature. 


For a period he lectured for the 
Board of Education chiefly in the 
field of Negro Music. Some thirty 
three years ago, he organized “Uni- 
versity Day”, a program designed to 
stimulate interest in higher educa- 
tion. He was the founder of the 
Colonel Charles Young Memorial 
Program, which has been an annual 
event since the death of the dis- 
tinguished soldier. For many years, 
he headed the annual pilgrimage to 
the bust of Harriet Beecher Stowe in 
the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity and kept her memory alive as 
an inspiration to our youth. 
Through his persistent effort to get 
a Negro in the Hall of Fame, he lived 
to see the dedication of the bust of 
Booker T. Washington in this hall of 
America’s greats. Mr. Allen was a 
great admirer and supporter of John 
Brown and was long identified with 
the Association which erected a 
monument to his memory at Lake 
Placid, New York. 

_ Cleveland G. Allen was an ardent 


advocate for the things in which he 
believed. He was identified with the 
Republican Political Party and work- 
ed in every political campaign for 
its candidates. He believed in rigid 
discipline. He was an eager debater 
on controversial topics. He believed 
in full civil rights for Negroes. As 
early as 1915, just six years after the 
founding of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, his records reveal strong letters 
of protest because of injustice done 
to members of his race. 

On October 10, 1953, Cleveland 
passed away at the Harlem Hospital. 
His life was filled with golden deeds. 
The community will lose the influ- 
ence of a heroic character. In his 
passing, the mantle of civic perform- 
ance must fall to younger hands. 
Although without immediate family 
relations, all Harlem accepts him as 
their brother. Indeed the city owes 
a debt of gratitude to him for un- 
selfish service to human welfare. 


The great warrior has passed on. 
His spirit will live long in the hearts 
of his fellow citizens. May we bid a 
fond farewell to one who can be 


dubbed, “The Last of the Puritans”. 


From 
All Over The 
United States 
They Are Coming! 
Books By 
And About The Negro 
See Them in an Exhibition 
during 
Negro History 
Week 


February 7 - 14 
at 
Banneker Junior High 
School 
Washington, D. C, 
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Sepia Magazines 
(Continued from Page 74) 


1949 to June 1952, there were 
periodic surveys covering a range of 
topics, with opinions expressed by all 
types of people, except by Negroes. 
In fact during the entire period 
studied, — there was only one feature 
story in which the Negro appeared 
on equal status with his white co- 
worker. 
The pages of all picture magazines 
generally carry a disproportionate 
amount of violence and sensatonal- 
ism, so perhaps it is to be expected 
_ that, of all the pictures of Negroes to 
appear, those of prizefighters held 
the most prominent position. 
Theatrical personages and sports 
figures appear regularly, but there 
were few others. To sum up, then, 
through this limited coverage of 
Negroes confined to their traditional 
roles, one gets a distorted and 
definitely incomplete picture. Rele- 
vant to appearing on Life covers, — 
two others showed Negroes, — one 
(May 9, 1953) was in good Life 
tradition, — an _ athlete, Jackie 
Robinson. The other was in good 
white-American tradition, an un- 
named Negro boy driving a water- 
melon wagon — (August 9, 1937). 


Now to turn to the Negro maga- 
zine, Ebony, of similar type. A 
study was made for the period 1951- 
1952 as to pictures of whites that 
appeared in their pages. There were 
a total of 130 such pictures, with an 
overwhelming emphasis on integra- 
tion and progress in Negro-white re- 
lations. In only one picture were 
whites segregated. There were no 
pictures of whites depicted as ser- 
vants, menials, mentally or physical- 
ly handicapped, comic or criminal. 
No pictures resorted to ridicule of 
whites, none stereotyped whites as to 
religion, custom, nationality, or such. 

The Negro picture magazine has its 
faults, - some of them may even 
constitute serious violations of 
journalistic ethics and good taste. 
Some of the ads they accept are 
shameful, and standards as to con- 
tent are frankly low. But they are 


here to stay, at least so long as white 
magazines continue to present a dis- 
torted picture of Negro life, playing 
down their progress and accomplish- 
ments, ignoring Negro social and 
cultural life, finding no room for 
Negro aspirations, and giving no 
evidence of white-Negro cooperation 
such as does exist. They have grown 
out of the Negro’s need for accept- 
ance and recogniton, and they are 
important to the American way of 
life. 

Changes and improvements will 
come, although before they do, per- 
haps many other aspects of our 
culture will also have to change. 


Integration 


(Continued from Page 96) 


What is the concern of Negro 
History with the so-called human 
urge of racial prejudice? Its con- 
cern is to show that ideas concern- 
ing people are acquired. Certain 
favorable or unfavorable ideas be- 
come associated with particular 
groups of people. Ideas of crime, 
filth, disease and ignorance are quite 
real and might easily be considered 
as predominant traits among Ne- 
groes, by those who understand the 
Negro only on that basis. 

It is a truism to say that crime, 
filth, disease and ignorance flourish 
in poverty at any time and among 
any people, whether it be among the 
serfs of feudal Europe or in our 
American slums of today. Nothing 
is being said here to excuse crime, 
or is it being suggested that any 
criminals should escape punishment. 
The need for the eradication of 
crime, filth, disease and ignorance is 
urgent. Negroes must accept their 
full share of this reponsibility. It is 
proper to expose social defects, but 
it is criminal to attach the stigma of 
debasement to Negroes of high at- 
tainments. It is very wrong to 
impute to the whole group the 
characteristics of the most debased 
elements of the race. 

It is the purpose of Negro History 
to explore, step by step, the rise and 
fall of the Negro. At what point in 
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world history did the darker races 
fall below the level of the Cauca- 
sians? To what extent do current 
physical defects reflect the ravages 
of unfavorable environment in jun- 
gle or American slavery, and how 
rapidly are healthier and stronger 
Negroes evolving today? Do intelli- 
gence tests measure the true mental 
ability of Negroes or do they meas- 
ure miseducation from slavery, only 
diluted by second-class education of 
inferior facilities? To answer these 
questions is the aim of Negro 
History. 

The need for Negro History will 
endure as long as a Caucasion will 
caress a black dog but shrink away 
from a black man. Negro History 
has a job to do, either directly or 
indirectly, to convince that Cauca- 
sian that the association of the idea 
of evil with the color of black in the 
case of humans is as false as the 
belief in the witches of Salem. 

Negro History must explain the 
association of Negroes with crime, 
filth, disease and ignorance, in terms 
of unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions. It must record the achieve- 
ment of Negroes who enjoy equality 
of opportunity. It must prepare the 
Negro, as well as all other races, to 
accept the belief that there is no 
essential difference between a black 
man and a white man, if the only 
significant difference consists of such 
things as color of skin, facial features 
and texture of hair. 

The achievement of the purpose of 
Negro History means world-wide 
acceptance of the human dignity of 
Negroes. Since this acceptance is 
basic to true integration, we ap- 
propriately acclaim “Negro History 
—A Foundation For Integration.” 


TEACHERS— 
Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 
Negro History Bulletin 
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Will You — Your Church, Your School, Your Club, Or Other Organization 
Help The Association Pay Its $20,000.00 Debt? 


HERE IS HOW IT CAN BE DONE THIS YEAR: 
IF INDIVIDUALS OR ORGANIZATIONS PAY OFF 400 FIFTY DOLLAR OR 200 ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLAR INDEBTED NOTES 


@ Try to get your organization to agree to raise a fixed sum. 

®@ Notify the Association of the amount pledged by your organization. 
® You will receive an indebtedness note for the amount pledged. 

®@ Have this note properly executed and returned to the Association. 
@ Send check or money order when money pledged has been raised. 
® You will receive the canceled indebtedness note. 

®@ You will receive your RACIAL HONOR BOND. 


Send For This Note! 


(SAMPLE) 
ASSOCIATION STUDY NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY, INC. — 1538 NINTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
Indebtedness Note . $(50.00) 


For consideration of service in promoting the dignity of Negroes by correcting 
defects in History and Education, (I) (We) promise to pay (Fifty) Dollars 
on or before (February 15, 1954) to the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. It is undertsood that this money will be used to 
pay part of the indebtedness that has been accumulated by the Association 
since the death of Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 

(Signed) (Rev. John Doe, Pastor) 


(NAME) (TITLE) 
(January 15, 1954) (Trinity Baptist Church) 
(DATE) 
(A. Brooks, Sec.-Treas.) (Arlington, Va.) 
(FOR A.S.N.L.H.) (ADDRESS) 


Deserve To Get This Bond! 


(SAMPLE) 
Negro Life and History 
Racial Honor Bond 


This Is To Certify That: 


(Trinity Baptist Church) 
(Arlington, Virginia) 
has assumed the obligation to pay fifty or one hundred dollar indebtedness notes 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History in the following 
denominations: 
(1) $50.00 INDEBTEDNEss Note(s) 
(1) $100.00 INDEBTEDNEss Note(s) 


AND HAS PAID A TOTAL OF $ (150.00) To THE AssociATION (Feb. 8, 1954). 
This sacrifice will help reduce the indebtedness of an organization that seeks by 
influencing education to promote the dignity of the Negro race. The o'icers of tho 
Association are grateful for the help of the great humanitarians like you, who will 
contribute the twenty thousand dollars that the Association must raise if the work is to 
be continued. The work will be continued because of noble souls such as you. On 
behalf of the Association, we salute you. 

CuHarves H. WESLEY, President 

ALBERT N. D. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer 
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As an ideal, American Democracy implies 
equality of opportunity for every citizen of the 
United States. As a practice, American 
Democracy has adopted an apparently extra- 
legal course to differentiate between citizens 
on the basis of color of skin. This course, which 
has resulted in racial segregation certainly 
seems to run contrary to the Constitution, which 
forbids distinctions on the basis of color of 
skin. Practices of racial segregation are so 
deeply rooted in traditional beliefs, however, 
that all manner of excuses are invented to evade 
laws and to make a farce of our protestations 
of democracy. 

Racial integration, as an ideal, implies the 
obliteration of all manner of racial distinctions. 
It implies equality of individuals, who will stand 
or fall on the basis of merit alone. Racial inte- 
gration in practice, in the parts of our country 
where racial prejudice has been at a minimum, 
has meant the passage of laws which purport 
to assure to Negroes the legal rights that are 
possessed by all other citizens; but it has not 
meant the elimination of bias and segregation 
in many areas of community life. 

From a racial point of view, both the practice 
of democracy and attempts made toward inte- 
gration in the United States leave much to be 
desired. It is obvious that an ideal democracy 
within a country is impossble without true inte- 
gration. No country can be truly democratic 
if it denies the right of a large segment of its 
citizens to participate fully in all areas of 
national life. 

Our nation must decide whether or not it 
wants a true democracy. If the answer is in 
the affirmative, we should examine our pre- 
judices in the light of factual knowledge. We 
must discover the means to expose the propa- 
ganda which has been accepted as fact, and 
has resulted in attitudes of intolerance. If we 
cannot do this, we must admit that we are not 
capable of true Democracy. 

Granted that true Democracy and integration 
are desired, what first steps should be taken? 
The answer concerns acceptance of a humani- 
tarian legal basis. 


It ie the belief of some that racial prejudice 
is a natural human urge or emotion. To them 
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the fact of difference implies the need for racial 
separation. They consider the degraded con- 


‘ditions of underprivileged groups as traits of 


inherent racial weakness. In case of the 
Negro, all of the results of miseducation in 
slavery, the unequal struggle for existence in a 
slum environment, and the featuring of the 
most debased elements of the race in the lead- 
ing mediums of communication are grouped to- 
gether to form the unfavorable stereotypes in 
which the Negro has been cast. It may be 
natural for humans to react unfavorably to 
such stimuli, but it is certain that such reactions 
are contrary to the principles of human dignity 
and equality fostered by the founding fathers 
of our country and proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 

We should become convinced of the wisdom 
of making a decision to accept the principles 
of democracy and Christianity. We should 
begin, then, to correct the erroneous conceptions 
that have resulted in false stereotypes of racial 
traits, attitudes of intolerence, and restrictive 
racial laws. 

The correction of false popular concepts re- 
quires considerable time. We must, therefore, 
correct the legal forms of our democracy first, 
to fit the meaning of the Constitution, just as it 
is proper for the laws of the Church to be beyond 
reproach, even though the membership consists 
largely of hypocrites. We must establish in 
positive law the human dignity, equality and 
rights of each individual. 

Negro History has a part to play both in 
justification of arguments in favor of a satis- 
factory legal basis for integration and in the 
continuing efforts to destroy the ugly stereo- 
types upon which racial prejudice is built. Be- 
fore making an important decision in the Segre- 
gated Schools Cases, the Supreme Court wanted 
to know about the intent of Congress in post- 
Civil War days, a matter of first concern in 
Negro History but omitted or twisted in general 
classroom history texts. The appeal to the 
truth, which is stored in authoritative records, 
will correct the defects in laws and destroy 
false stereotypes of race. Itis a good sign when 
current propaganda is questioned in high 
places. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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